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“for the crying of the poor, and the sighing of 
the needy, thou wilt arise.” Oh, be pleased to 
arise for my help. 

Third Mo. 25th. How did I long, as we sat 
silently together in our meeting, for a little 
crumb of soul-sustaining bread! The language 
of David was brought feelingly to remembrance: 
“A day in Thy courts is better than a thou- 
sand,” &c., which I could fully adopt. My ex- 
pectation is from the Lord, and Him alone. 

(To be concluded.) 
For ‘The Friend.” 

A Visit Among the Mennonites—No. 5. 

(Continued from page 397.) 

We found that there are several branches of 
the Mennonite family, differing from each other 
mainly in the degree of strictness with which 
they observe the principle of non-conformity to 
the world, to which I suppose they all adhere. 
We made frequent inquiries in regard to the 
points of difference between the various Menno- 
nite non-resistant bodies, but were unable to find 
that there were any differences in doctrine. All, 
so far as we can learn, would adopt the Confes- 
sion of Faith issued by the convention of their 
ministers at Dortrecht, in 1632, as representing 
their present belief. By far the larger number 
of these people now reside in the United States 
and Canada, in which countries there are esti- 
mated to be about 100,000; and of these, those 
with whom we mingled,—the old Mennonites— 
are much the most numerous; and it is to these 
that our observations peculiarly apply. 

Next in point of numbers are the Amish Men- 
nonites (pronounced Omish), who are so named 
from Jacob Amen, of Switzerland, a zealous re- 
former, in their earlier days. 

They form “ the straitest sect of their religion ;” 
use hooks and eyes on their clothing in the place 
of buttons, which they probably regard as a de- 
parture from the simplicity of the olden times; 
and meet for worship in their private houses. 
They are much esteemed in the neighborhoods 
where they reside, for their industry and upright- 
ness. The feeling of the Old Mennonites towards 
them seemed to be very friendly, and we heard 
nothing to their disadvantage. We had not the 
opportunity of personal intercourse, yet we were 
quite prepared to believe that these people have 
some experience of vital religion, or they would 
not be kept in so innocent and blameless a man- 
ner of life as they appear to live. 

On the other hand, we found, especially in the 
districts north of Philadelphia, an offshoot from 
the Anabaptist family, who were spoken of as 
the “New School Mennonites,” and who were 
represented to us as a people who desired greater 
liberty in dress, and were disposed in a general 
way to coincide more fully with the customs of 
the world around them than was agreeable to the 
feelings of the body. They originated some 
forty years ago; the leader in the schism had 
been chosen by lot as a minister, but refused to 
conform to the form of dress prevailing among 
them, and persisted in wearing garments which 
caused uneasiness to the brethren. He became 
the mouthpiece of the “liberal” section of the 
members; and from this apparently trifling dif- 
ference arose a separate branch. They are not 
nearly so numerous as those from whom they 
separated ; but have several congregations. They 

ublish The Mennonite, a small monthly. In 
ooking over its pages, I find no attacks upon 
the others, or any references to questions of or- 
ganization or of difference. 

About forty years ago another division took 
place, which had its origin in Lancaster County, 
from the labors of a minister named John Herr. } 


His followers call themselves the Reformed Men- 
nonites, but were often spoken of to us as Herr- 
ites, from the name of the chief instrument in 
their organization. They are said to be very 
strict in the observance of the peculiarities of the 
sect; and to have no spiritual intercourse with 
others, neither attending their meetings, nor al- 
lowing their ministers to come among them; so 
that we had little or no opportunity of becoming 
acquainted with them. They accept literally the 
advice of Paul to the Corinthians (1 Cor. v. 11), 
to have no company with those that obey not the 
gospel; and therefore they practise the ban, or 
the exclusion from social intercourse of those who 
have violated their discipline and have not been 
reconciled to the Church. We were told that if 
a husband or a wife had been expelled from the 
Church, the other is not allowed to eat with the 
one who had been disowned. I believe the sever- 
ity of the ban has so far been relaxed by some, 
that they will permit such offenders to sit at the 
family table, but they are not allowed to dip into 
the dishes placed thereon, but must wait to be 
served by others. It was evident that the Old 
Mennonites, from whom these had separated, re- 
garded the Reformed or Herrite branch, as hav- 
ing been too much inclined to feed on the weak- 
nesses and defects of their brethren. Whether 
this was the case, we had not the means of ascer- 
taining. It would, however, be a natural ten- 
dency of the controversy attending their forming 
a separate organization ; and if such had been 
the result, it is much to be hoped, that this eat- 
ing of sour grapes has ceased, or soon will cease. 

The custom of the Mennonites in selecting and 
appointing ministers or preachers, is different 
from that of most denominations. When they 
believe an additional minister is needed in any 
congregation, any of its members are at liberty 
to suggest the name of a fellow-member whom 
he may believe suitable, or to whom his mind 
has been drawn. On the day of selection, all 
who have been so named are seated in the fore 
part of the meeting, and as many books as there 
are persons are placed before them. In each of 
these books a slip of paper is put, on one of 
which, but which one no one of them knows, is 
written the text, “The lot is cast into the lap, 
but the disposing thereof is of the Lord.” After 
prayer that the Lord will rightly guide the lot, 
&c., that it may come to the one He has design- 
ed should be the minister, each takes a book in 
his hand. These are then opened by the bishop, 
and the man in whose book the written slip is 
found, is regarded as the divinely selected 
preacher. 

In a similar manner, when there is need of a 
bishop, he is selected by lot from among the 
preachers. He is the executive officer of the 
congregation, who performs the rite of baptism 
on such as desire to be received into member- 
ship, and performs other duties. 

We were interested in learning that their 
ministers do not receive salaries for their ser- 
vices; and still more, that they are not expected 
to prepare their sermons beforehand, but to come 
to their meetings trusting in the Divine power to 
influence them and give them matter to deliver 
which may be adapted to the spiritual wants of 
the people. We had interesting conversations 
with several of them, as to their experience on 
this point—a point in whieh they approach so 
nearly to the views of the Society of Friends as 
to the nature and exercise of Gospel ministry. 
One of them said, he had often stood up to 
preach without any knowledge of what he should 
say—trusting in the Lord for such help as He 
might be pleased to vouchsafe. On one occasion, 


when young in the ministry, he was called 

to officiate at the funeral of a child. He fe 
very anxious about the responsibility throw, 
upon him, and thought it might be allowable tp 
select a text, if he did not plan out a line of 
thought to be used in his discourse. So he gm 
lected the sentence, “The child is not dead, byt 
sleepeth.” He looked for it in his Bible, butip 
vain. So he began to fear that it was not the 
Lord’s will he should use it, and felt sorry that 
it had come into his mind. He went to the 
funeral empty of all thought; opened the Bible 
in the Psalms; repeated the first sentence his 
eye rested upon; and as he proceeded in his dig. 
course, trusting in the Lord for help, was favored 
with more than usual freedom of expression, 

We felt that our own beloved Society had 
gone one step in advance of these worthy people, 
in relieving its ministers of any necessity of ad- 
dressing an audience, except when favored with 
the Divine authority and command; and in 
teaching its members to look immediately to the 
Spirit of the Saviour as the one ever-present 
Teacher. Yet we felt much unity with many of 
those with whom we met, and received, as we be 
lieved, fresh illustrations of our Saviour’s words: 
“Other sheep I have, which are not of this fold,” 

After one of our meetings, we dined in con- 
pany with one of their older ministers, with whom 
we had much interesting religious conversation, 
Among other topics discoursed upon, was the 
danger of man’s taking to himself the praise of 
that which the Lord might have enabled him to 
do in his cause. Our visitor remarked that he 
had at times thought, that if the Lord blessed 
the messages which He gave to him to deliver, 
and he should take the honor to himself, and be. 
come elated, he would soon take his presence 
from him. He compared it to the case of a man 
who should furnish an employe with capital and 
send him to perform his business. If the man 
should manage it to his own benefit and glory, 
instead of his master’s, he would soon lose his 
situation and employment. 

This friend seemed to be a truly spiritually. 
minded man. In speaking of the long continued 
visitations of the Lord to man, he exclaimed (in 
substance), “What a dear friend Jesus is! He 
comes again and again, and knocks and knocks 
at our hearts, and follows us even to the brink 
of the grave!” 

He said he would be afraid to write out a set 
mon beforehand, but when he had a prospect d 
going to a meeting, he was not afraid to prostrate 
himself before the Lord, and ask for Divine help 
As he parted with us in the afternoon, he saidto 
my companion, “I will tell you that I was onmy 
knees this morning, asking that we might have 
a good meeting.” 

At one of the meetings which we attended in 
Montgomery County, or near the boundary line 
of Bucks, we met with a large congregation, who 
were more than usually ignorant of the English 
language. The conversation in their familie, 
and the services in their meetings were in 
man, or rather that mongrel dialect, the Pennsy! 
vania Dutch. Towards the close of the meeting 
one of their ministers arose and addressed the 
people in their native language. His manne 
was dignified, yet earnest and impressive; 
although we knew not what he said, yet we lister 
ed with comfort and satisfaction to his utter 
ances, with a feeling that he spoke under 4 
measure of the Divine anointing. We | 
afterwards that he had delivered afresh to the 
people the substance of the vocal exercises 
had preceded. J. W. 

(To be continued.) 
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For “ The Friend.” | belonging to the earth, and are from an earthly : For “The Friead.” 
Worldly and Heavenly Yisdom. fountain: while heavenly things are revealed Old-Fashioned Quakerism. 
Weare enabled to attend to earthly things by | from a heavenly fountain, by the God of heaven, (Continued from page 396.) 


the wisdom of this world; but the world by its | as He sees the man of God needs them, in order} In the preceding number of this article, we 
yisdom knows not God. We can only compre- | to assist in raising his soul from earth to heaven. | have endeavored to show some of the leading 
jend heavenly things by the wisdom which is| The wisdom of God is as much higher than the | characteristics of the Primitive Christian Church, 
from above ; and the heavenly spirit or wisdom | wisdom of man, as heaven is higher than earth. | as pointed out in the essay under review. 
garcheth all things, yea, the deep things of God. | Then let us not seek to exalt earthly wisdom,} Among the causes of decline which very early 
Although earthly things may be understood by as if it were capable of comprehending heavenly | began to operate, was the tendency to lapse into 
the intellectual and earthly wisdom of man, | things. Ritualism. “ ‘It seems historically certain, says 
which is useful and good in its place, yet “the| All our religious acts and duties must be per-| Dr. Arnold, ‘that the’ Judaism that sought to 
natural man receiveth not the things of the | formed in the strength and light and power of| enforce the Mosaic Law on the primitive believ- 
Spirit of God, for they are foolishness unto him ; Him who is the wisdom of God, and the power | ers,—after having thus vainly endeavored to sap 
neither can he know them, because they are| of God. Then would our acts as a church, con- | the very life and freedom of the Gospel, did even 
giritually discerned.” found the wisdom of the wise, and bring to] within the first century, transform itself into 
Where is the wise man of this world? Where | nought the understanding of the prudent; be-| some sort of Christian guise, and, substituting 
isthe learned scribe? Where is the disputer of | cause greater is He that is in the disciples in his] Water Baptism for Circumcision, and the mys- 
this world, in a religious point of view? Are Church than he that is in the world. tic influence of the Bread and Wine for the Jew- 
their names written in the Lamb’s book of life, But does the greater power rule in the popular | ish doctrine of purifying and defiling meats, did 
or are they not more likely written in the earth? | ministry of the present day, and in the formal | thereby pervert Christianity to a fatal extent.’ 
Js not what we look upon as the foolishness of | professing Christian churches? Does the wisdom | “Traces of this tendency to that which is out- 
God, wiser than men? And the weakness of God | and power of God predominate? Or is it not too | ward and ceremonial, are apparent in the Primi- 
stronger than man? Hath not God chosen the | common for the wisdom and power of a culti-| tive document, called, ‘The Teaching of the 
foolish things of the world to confound the wise? | vated intellect to bear rule? Is not the innocent | Twelve Apostles.’ They are probably to be seen 
that no flesh should glory in his presence. But but oppressed life and wisdom which springs] from time to time, in all religious communities. 
where is the glorying of the fleshly man? Where | from the Babe Immortal, too much trampled | The ‘weak and beggarly elements,’ as the Apos- 
is his faith? Does it not stand more in the wis-| ur der foot; and looked upon as an insignificant | tle boldly stigmatized them, please a merely sen- 
dom and eloquence of man, than in the power of thing, in comparison to the wisdom and learning | suous and sentimental taste ;—and seem to con- 
God? Hence the words which man’s wisdom|of man? Are the words in the ministry, and in | struct an easy path to religiousness. And so, as 
teacheth, are placed by many ahead of the words | our meetings for discipline, clothed with the wis- | these cravings are gratified, Conscience is by de- 
which the Holy Ghost teacheth. But the Spirit |dom and power of God? Or have they not be-| grees lulled, and apparently satisfied, with the 
sarcheth all things; yea, the deep things of God. | come as sounding brass, that amuse the ear with- | form without the power, or the reality. 
And while the deep things of God are hid from | out benefit to the heart? Where the spiritual} “It is even possible that some tendency in this 
the wise and prudent of this world, they are re- life of Christianity is lacking, can the wisdom of | direction, has at times shown itself,—and that in 
vealed to the little new-born babes in Christ} man, with all his cultivated intellect, or scho-| various ways,—in such an anti-ritualistic body 
Jesus. And to such they become the power of | lastic aids, form a living substitute, that will raise | as the Society of Friends. We might query, in 


God and the wisdom of God. While to the out- | the hearers higher than earth? passing, whether the preference shown by some 
ward Jew, they are a stumbling-block, and to| _ God is not mocked. When we meet for wor-| among us, in recent days, for Reading, Singing, 
the wise Greeks, foolishness. ship, we profess to meet with Him who sees not | and other pre-arranged service, in meetings for 


Such as have a saving faith in Christ must | a8 man sees, but looks upon the heart. Do we} worship, does not contain more than a trace of 
believe in Him in all his fulness, as to what He | leave the cares of life behind us, that we may | this aaltie danger, that has done so much mis- 
has done outwardly ; and they must receive Him | Worship Him in Spirit and in truth, and in the | chief to the professing Church in the past? This 
as Christ within, their hope of glory, to sanctify | beauty of holiness? The life of our meetings de- | is a thought that may well claim our earnest at- 
and cleanse the heart: for He becomes unto pends on the spiritual condition of the congre-| tention. 
them the power of God, and the wisdom of God ; | gation that composes them. If our faith stands} “After the death of the Apostles, one of the 
and also tongue and utterance, with a wisdom | More in the wisdom and eloquence of men, than | earliest tendencies to Decline, was in some re- 
that all their adversaries cannot gainsay nor | in the power of God, then is the wisdom of man | spects more serious than even this craving for 
resist, : glorified. He that speaketh of himself, and from | externals; though possibly it was less startling. 
And are there not favorable and encouraging | his own wisdom and strength, seeketh his own | A disposition grew up here and there, to entrust 
signs in places, that God by his superior wisdom | glory; “but he that seeketh the glory of Him | the work of the Ministry in its varied aspects, to 
and power, often confounds this earthly wisdom, that sent him, the same is true, and no unright-| one person or ‘parson, who was set apart for the 
until some are getting weary of it, and searching | eousness is in him.” work: and for the members of the congregation 
more for that heavenly wisdom which is hid with How prone we are to love the praise of men | thus to relieve themselves in some measure, of 
Christ in God? Are not some beginning to “ask | more than the glory of God. Christ said, “ I am | their spiritual responsibilities.” 
for the old paths, where is the good way, and | Come in my Father’s name, and ye receive me “Congregations by degrees, abandoned both 
walk therein ?” not: if another shall come in his own name him | their rights and responsibilities, and placed 
But there are others, more presumptuous, that | Ye will receive.” Is it not even so now? Because | themselves under the authority of one man, who 
seem to think they can, by their limited capaci- | Our spiritual eyes have become so darkened that | was hired to preach to them, to pray for them, to 
ties, find out the deep things of God; although | We are no better than blind leaders of the blind. | shepherd and govern them, and if possible, to be 
we have so much evidence that they are past | And such cannot lead others to the light of life. | religious on their behalf! At length this substi- 
finding out by poor finite man. They cannot lead from the wisdom of men to} tutional system became almost universal. In 
Paul speaks of a saving gospel, which he says | the wisdom of God. They cannot lead others | course of time the priestly or clerical class thus 
has been preached to every creature, or human | higher than they themselves have gone, because | generated, were to be found almost everywhere ; 
being, under heaven, whereof he was made a| like begets its like; and a stream cannot rise| and they often proved worldly, ignorant, self- 
minister; warning every man, and teaching higher than its fountain. So, if the speakers in | seeking, superstitious ;—the lineal descendants of 
every man in all wisdom from above: that he | religion would not go before their Guide, we | the heathen priesthood whose temples they came 
might present every man perfect in Christ Jesus. should have more vitality amongst us; more of to occupy. 
ut what man of himself, unaided by the wisdom the wisdom of God, and less of the wisdom of| “As was sure to be the case, they sought to 
from above, is sufficient for these things? For |™en; our religion would be more in the heart, | enslave men’s thoughts and consciences,—made 
what man knoweth the things of God, but by and less in the head—more in life and power, | elaborate creeds, which they used their authority 
the Spirit of God that is in him? And if he | and less in words. D. H. | to enforce ;—and assumed to be lords over the 
knows them not by an experimental knowledge | Dublin, Ind., Seventh Mo. 2d, 1887. heritage of God. They, in effect, denied the liv- 
in the heart, how can he availingly teach them ing Presence of Christ, imprisoned the Bible, and 
to others? All the activity of man, with his cul- exchanged the spirit and power of religion, for 
tivated intellect, can never make a stream rise} The man who doesn’t run as fast to get his| pomps, and shows, and sacramental mummeries, 
higher than its fountain. But man, through the | own cow out of his neighbor's cornfield as he | that had all the’ characteristics of empty idola- 
wisdom which is given him, is capable of doing | does to get his neighbor’s cow out of his own, | trous charms. 
great and marvellous things; yet they are things | does not obey the golden rule. “ After the introduction of what Dean Stanley 
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calls ‘baptized heathenism’ into the professing 
Church, when the Emperor Constantine declared 
his allegiance to it—the course was steadily 
downward. There were centuries of settled 
gloom. Religion became more and more a 
thing of externals :—something to be performed: 
— confessions,— asceticisms,— pilgrimages,— in- 
flictions—gifts to the Church,—anything, in 
place of living the Christian life! The protests 
and labors of the great German Reformer, show 
us to what a fearful head, these priestly tradi- 
tions had at length grown; and what a tremen- 
dous uprising was needful, in order to break them 
down. 

“But during this long period of darkness, 
there were some bright and shining lights :— 
some brave and faithful witnesses, who proclaim- 
ed, and lived out,—nay, had, in multitudes of 
instances, to die for truths, near akin to what we 
call Quaker principles. These men kept the 
torch of truth burning, and handed it on from 
age to age, throughout that dreary night; until, 
at length, it set fire to some of the more outrag- 
eous growths of superstition and priestcraft, and 
there was a great conflagration, and a great 
clearing away of rubbish. This was the period 
generally known in History as that of ‘The Re- 
formation.’ ” 

“‘Many of these noble souls were called Heret- 
ics. The pen of History was in the hand of 
their enemies; and in the records of the time, 
they are generally denounced, and often misrep- 
resented. But we shall not be far wrong, if we 
all some of these standard-bearers, Quaker Re- 
formers ;—on the principle of our text, that true 
Quakerism is Primitive Christianity. They testi- 
fied, according to their light, to the Primitive 
Truth. They believed in a Living and a Present 
Christ. They sought to upold the freedom and 
spirituality of the Gospel, against innovations, 
which ‘ were turning the servants of the Church 
into a pretentious priesthood, and the service of 
the Church into a tawdry pageant.’” 

In England, “during the stirring times of 
the Reformation era, religion was treated very 
much as a sort of State engine; and the English 
movement was, at first, largely political, and did 
not carry the people with it. It was pre-emi- 
nently a compromise with Rome; not a return 
to Primitive truth. The English Prayer Book 
bears upon its face, abundant marks of this com- 
promising spirit. 

“<«During the twelve or thirteen years which 
followed the death of Henry VIII.,’—says Ma- 
caulay,—‘the religion of the State was thrice 
changed. The faith of the nation seemed to de- 
pend on the personal inclinations of the Sover- 
eign.’ It is a remarkable fact, and one that dis- 
plays the degradation induced by the long bond- 
age to Rome, that out of 10,000 benefices, there 
were only 243 incumbents who, having acknowl- 
edged the Romish supremacy under Mary, de- 
clined to accept Protestantism and the supremacy 
of Elizabeth in its stead.” 

George Fox has been called “the last of the 
Reformers.” He was born in 1624. In his early 
boyhood, there was for years no Parliament; 
there was no free speech. Heretics were re- 
morselessly hunted in almost every parish in the 
kingdom. It became the great object of his life 
to obtain the true knowledge of God and of Christ 
—and after a long season of doubt and anxious 
search, he says, “‘ When all my hopes in men 
were gone, so that I had nothing outwardly to 
help me, nor could I tell what to do, then, O! 
then, I heard a voice which said, ‘there is one, 
even Christ Jesus, that can speak to thy condi- 
tion ; and when I heard it, my heart did leap 





for joy. Then the Lord let me see, why there 
was none else that could speak to my condition, 
viz., that I might give Him all the glory; that 
Christ might have the pre-eminence, Who en- 
lightens, and gives Grace and Faith and Power.’” 

He soon felt called upon to proclaim to others 
what had been made known to himself. “‘I 
was commanded,’ he says, ‘ to turn people to that 
inward Light, Spirit and Grace, by which all 
might know their salvation, and their way to 
God ; even that Divine Spirit which would lead 
them into all truth.’ ” 

“ He found the religious world divided between 
High Church professors, who based their faith 
largely on Church traditions——and the Puritan 
and ‘ Evangelical’ parties, who believed in the 
exclusive authority of Scripture. ‘They were in 
fact, almost entirely ignoring a truth, which Fox 
felt to be the main Factor, in the relations of man 
to God. Fox had discovered,—had had reveal- 
ed to him,—that it is the indwelling Spirit, the 
living Christ, and not the Church, nor the Bible 
only (or even primarily,) which is the real re- 
storer and guide of life. He had reached out to 
a living Person who ie Divine, and he could rest 
no longer on a Book, or a Creed. 

“Stephen Crisp refers to the same discovery, 
when he says,—‘ There are two kinds of Faith. 
The one says, ‘I believe, because good men have 
told me, and because I find it in my Catechism 
and Prayer Book.’ The other says, ‘I believe 
because God hath visited me by His Love, and 
given me a personal assurance, that He is my 
Deliverer.’ 

“Charles Kingsley proclaims the antiquity of 
this great Quaker principle, in the following 
words. He says: ‘The doctrine of Christ in 
every man, as the indwelling word of God,— 
the Light who lights every one who comes into 
the world,—is no peculiar tenet of the Quakers ; 
—but one which runs through the whole of the 
Old and New Testament; and without which 
they would both be unintelligible; just as the 
same doctrine runs through the whole history of 
the early Church, for the first two centuries, and 
is the only explanation of them.’ ” 


(To be concluded.) 


+e 


AT LAST. 


When on my day of life the night is falling, 
And, in the winds from unsunned spaces blown, 
I hear far voices out of darkness calling 
My feet to paths unknown, 


Selected. 


Thou who hast made my home of life so pleasant, 
Leave not its tenant when its walls decay ; 

O Love divine, O Helper ever present, 
Be thou my strength and stay ! 


Be near me when all else is from me drifting,— 
Earth, sky, home’s picture, days of shade and shine, 
And kindly faces to my own uplifting 
The love which answers mine. 


I have but thee, O Father! Let thy Spirit 
Be with me then to comfort and uphold! 
No gate of pearl, no branch of palm, I merit, 

Nor street of shining gold. 


Suffice it if, my good and ill unreckoned, 

And both forgiven through thy abounding grace, 
I find myself by hands familiar beckoned 

Unto my fitting place. 


Some humble door among thy many mansions, 
Some sheltering shade where sin and striving cease, 
And flows forever through heaven’s green expansions 
The river of thy peace. 


There from the music round about me stealing, 
I fain would learn the new and holy song, 

And find at last beneath thy trees of healing, 
The life for which I long. 


—John Greenleaf Whittier. 


GROWING. — 


“ And wMat have you been doing 

Through the last happy year?” 

I asked a tiny maiden, 
Who answered, “ Auntie, dear, 

I’ve been just growing higher, 
Papa says, like a weed, 

Come see my birthday measure ; 
You’ll think me grown indeed.” 


She tripped away and left me; 
Her words remained behind, 

A silver little echo 
Of music in my mind. 

Not taller only—higher! 
What weed would do so well? 

I changed the “ weed” to “ flower,” 
My dainty Isabel. 


What work so sweet as growing 
For any Christian child, 
Who, like the gentle Saviour, 
Would fain be meek and mild? 
He grew in wisdom truly, 
In grace and stature, too, 
In favor with the Father, 
In beauty daily new. 


That home where Mary pondered 
And hid within her heart 
Thoughts solemn, glad and sacred, 
Which made her quick tears start, 
The home where Christ was growing ! 
It must have been a shrine 
Lit up with beams of heaven 
By that fair Child divine! 


Our children are not sinless. 
Alas! we see with pain 
Upon their baby features 
Full oft the shadow-stain ; 
And they must meet the tempter 
And fight with many a foe; 
But they shall win the battle, 
If like the Lord they grow. 


What joy, when growing higher 
And leaving folly’s ways, 
They tune their lips to sweetness, 
They walk life’s path with praise, 
Just growing every hour, 
And finding all things prove 
A help to upward training, 
Devised by sovereign love. 


And we, whose birthday measures, 
Are not in pencilled lines 
On wall or door, are growing, 
If Christ our mind inclines 
To study well His image 
And like the Master grow, 
Till we shall see His glory 
Where living waters flow. 
—M. E. Sangster. 


Chinese Reverence for Written Papers. 

In the courtyard of a temple at Ningpo, stands 
a brazen furnace, in which are daily burnt all 
papers collected in the streets, on which are 
written or printed characters. 

That furnace for the burning of all scraps of 
paper, points to the strange reverence for learning 
which characterizes this people. As the Moham- 
medan carefully commits to the flame any paper 
on which the name of the Almighty might chance 
to be inscribed, that he may thus save it from 
possible profanation, so the Chinese honor all 
papers, that by so doing they may preserve any 
quotations from the writings of Confucius, or 
other classical authority, from being trampled 
under foot. It is therefore an act of merit either 
to go in person, or by deputy, carrying large 
baskets, and therein to collect every paper which 
chance or house sweeping may have deposited 
in the streets; careful housekeepers help in this 
good work by saving all such fragments, and on 
hearing the ery of the paper collector, they 
hurry out to add their stores to his big baskets. 
These are then carried to the temple to be burnt, 
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and the correct thing to do is to collect the ashes 
of the brazier in earthenware jugs, in which 
they are carried to the nearest river and are 
sprinkled on its waters, that so they may be 
porne along to the ocean! 

This is done in obedience to an edict of the 
great Emperor Kang-hi, who proclaimed that 
there is nothing more precious in heaven and 
earth, than written characters, and who conse- 
quently forbade shop-keepers to traffic in such 
when disposing of waste paper, but bade them 
reverently collect all fragments to be committed 
to the sacred flames. 

It would however, appear from a memorial 
to the throne, published in a recent issue of 
the Peking Gazette, that this commandment is 
frequently infringed at some of the eighty estab- 
lishments for the remanufacture of waste paper 
which exist in Peking. The memorialist prays 
that the proceeds of the sale of an escaped 
criminal’s house and furniture (though they will 
not fetch much) should be devoted to the pur- 
chase at so much per Jb., of such paper as bears 
written characters, in order to secure proper 
burning thereof. 


For “* The Friend.” 


High License. 


For a number of years I have had a business 
acquaintance with a family, the head of which 
has been, and still is, engaged in the liquor busi- 
ness. He claims to be strictly abstinent himself, 
not being willing even to partake of wine at the 
so-called communion table. He and his wife are 


foreigners, and both of them profess to be desir- 
ous of giving up their present and engaging in 
some other means of making a livelihood. The 
man defends his position by saying that he was 


brought up to buy and sell liquor, as his father 
did before him, and that it is his duty to provide 
for his family. 

About a year or so ago, he went to Saint Paul, 
Minnesota, and opened a store for the sale of 
liquor there, which has proved so profitable, that 
he has recently sold out his business in Philadel- 
phia, and taken part of his family to the new 
place,—the others to follow in a short time. 

I met him in the street several weeks ago, and 
had some conversation about his prospects in 
Saint Paul. He informed me he had to pay to 
the State, for a wholesale and retail liquor license, 
$1200 per annum. The wholesale and retail 
United States license, and the mercantile tax, 
swelled the amount to $1800 perannum. After 
adding his rental, he found that the net profits 
over all his necessary expenses, aggregated $350 
per week! Oh, but he said he sold to gentlemen 
only now! He wanted no bummers and drunk- 
ards about his place! He has, what I suppose 
some people would call a first-class liquor estab- 
lishment. I suggested that in selling to those he 
called gentlemen, he was pursuing a course that 
might make drunkards of them! Those who 
were already the victims of the drink appetite, 
would generally find the means of gratifying it, 
and few of them would reform. He said if such 
continued to drink to their destruction, the fault 
would be their own. But, I told him, we should 
not tempt the weak ; that those whose intellectual 
powers are such that they are unable to take care 
of themselves, are provided for by the State with 
homes and caretakers. I appealed to him whether 
he would like his boys—the older now nearly ready 
for college, and the other several years younger 
—thus to be treated, as himself had put it, as 
gentlemen? He said I had touched him in a 
tender place, and he desired to part with me. 

I have since had some conversation with his 


wife. She expects to erect a fine house for their 
home, and thinks the profits of their business in 
Saint Paul will enable them to retire in three or 
four years. I assured her I could not believe the 
Divine blessing would attend the money thus 
made by the sale of intoxicating liquor. Poor 
woman, she hoped otherwise! She appears to 
think that high license gives a respectability to 
places where gentlemen resort, and that these 
are a great advance over such places as are fre- 
quented by low and abandoned creatures. Rather 
will not high license be responsible for a multi- 
tude that no man can number, of fresh, helpless, 
hopeless inebriates. E. M. 
Phila., 7th Mo. 9th, 1887. 


[That ancient method of giving instruction by 
fables or allegories, is not very often resorted to 
atthe present time. But many of our older read- 
ers can remember the pleasure and profit which 
they derived from the perusal of those which 
Lindley Murray placed in his series of Readers, 
and the strong hold which some of these took 
of their memory and imagination ; so that they 
have often been brought to mind since, with 
instruction. Perhaps the following piece of more 
modern date may prove acceptable.—Ed.] 


The Bridge. 


There was once a beautiful city which stood 
upon the slope of a hill; it could be seen from a 
great distance and the fame of it was such that 
many people came from far to admire it, as well 
as to talk with its inhabitants, who were said to 
be a very wise race of men, skilful in all the 
arts of life, and constantly making new and 
great inventions. 

One evening, a long time ago, a stranger came 
to this city. He had travelled a long way and 
seemed weary, but he had heard so much of 
the city and its wise inhabitants that he allowed 
himself little time to rest before he set out to 
inspect the streets, and admire the large squares 
with their long lines of overshadowing trees, the 
fountains springing up and tumbling into their 
deep marble basins, the tall graceful spires, and 
the clear windows shadowed with sweeping cur- 
tains and filled with flowering plants. 

The more he saw the more he was delighted. 
The city was as beautiful as he had expected, 
and the people were wise and kind. Some of 
them were rich, and had houses like palaces; 
others were poor; but the rich were very good, 
and had built schools for their children, where 
they taught them the peculiar learning of the 
place with various arts and trades, by which the 
boys soon learned to get their own living, and 
the girls to practise needlework and other useful 
arts, besides which they had them instructed in 
the laws which had been made by the King; 
and so well were the children taught on this 
point that many of them knew as much about 
the King and his laws as their richer neighbors, 
who had founded these schools. 

The stranger thought this such a pleasant 
city, that he wished to remain in it for awhile, 
that he might observe the manners of the people 
and how they employed themselves. So he 
went about from day to day, and observed how 
industrious the men were—how they built houses 
and wove cloth, dug wells and made bread— 
and how the women spun and knitted, and took 
care of their children, and of their houses. He 
was pleased, too, to see the children going so 
regularly to their schools ; and when their task 
was over he often followed them into the meadows 
to see how happy they were, gathering flowers 
and playing about in the long grass. 


“ This town of yours seems a very good place 
to live in?” he said one day toa man who was 
weaving a basket. 

“So it would be,” said the man, looking up 
thoughtfully, “ if it were not for the river.” 

“What river?” asked the stranger. “I have 
not seen or heard of any river.” 

“Why, no,” replied the man, “I dare say not, 
for it runs a little way oui . the city, and we 
have planted some trees in that direction, that 
we may not see it; you will not often hear it 
mentioned, for in fact we do not consider it good 
breeding to allude to it.” 

“But what harm does it do to the town?” 
asked the stranger. 

“T don’t wish to say much about it,” replied 
the man, “it is a very painful subject ; but the 
truth is, our King, whom you may have heard 
of, lives a long way off on the other side of 
the river, and sooner or later he sends for all 
here to cross over. We shall certainly all have 
to cross before long. The King sends messengers 
for us; there is scarcely a day in which some 
one is not sent for.” 

“But are they obliged to go?” asked the 
stranger. 

“Oh, yes, they must go,” replied the man, 
“for the King is very powerful. If he were to 
send for me to-day I could not even wait to finish 
my work. Sometimes he sends for our wives 
or our children, and the messenger never waits 
till we are ready.” 

“What sort of a country is it on the other 
side of the river?” asked the stranger. “ Is it as 
pleasant as it is here ?” 

“The river is so wide that we cannot see 
across it distinctly,” said the man; “and when 
our friends and relations are once gone over 
they never come back to tell us how it fares 
with them there. But yet every one here is 
agreed, and the highest evidence confirms it, that 
the country across the river is a far better one 
than this. The air is so pure that it heals all 
their diseases ; besides there is no such thing as 
poverty or trouble, and the King is very good 
to them and so is his Son.” 

“ Well, then,” said the stranger, “ if the coun- 
try be so fine, I do not see why you should think 
it such a misfortune to have to go to it, particu- 
larly as you are to see there all your parents, 
and children, and friends who have gone there 
before you. Why are you so much afraid to 
cross the river ?” 

The man did not answer at first ; he seemed 
to be thinking of his work: at length he looked 
up and said :—* When any of our friends are 
sent for we always say they are gone over into 
that beautiful country ; but to tell you the truth 
this river is so extremely deep and wide, and it 
rushes along so swiftly -——” 

“Well,” said the stranger. 

“T don’t mind telling you,” replied the man, 
“as you do not know much of these parts, that 
I think it very doubtful whether many of those 
who have to plunge in can get to the other side 
at all. I am afraid the strong tide carries some 
of them down till they are lost. Besides, some- 
times they are sent for in the dark, and, as I said 
before, the messenger never waits till we are 
ready.” 

“ Indeed !” said the stranger, “ in that case, so 
far from envying these people, I wonder to see 
them looking so happy and so unconcerned. I 
should have thought they would have been 
so anxious lest the messenger should come. Pray 
cannot your friends help you over?” The man 
shook his head. “ We have made a great many 
rafts at different times,” he said, in a doubtful 
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tone, “ but they all went whirling down the 
stream and were wrecked. We began a bridge, 
too, and it cost us incredible labor, but we could 
never make it reach beyond the middle of the 
river.” 

“Then,” said the stranger, “ are there no ships 
to convey you over ; must you needs plunge alone 
and unhelped into those dark, deep waters?” 

“Tam not learned in these matters,” said the 
man, evidently uneasy, “and I do not pretend 
to be wiser than my betters, who generally think 
this a disagreeable subject, and one that we 
should not trouble ourselves about more than 
we can help.” 

“ But if you must all go?” said the stranger. 

“T am a working man,” replied the basket- 
maker, interrupting him, “and I really have 
no time to talk to you any further. If you want 
to know anything more about this, you had 
better go and speak to that man whom you see 
talking to that group of children. It is his 
business to teach people how to get over the 
river, but I have not time to attend to him. I 
dare say, when my time comes, I shall get across 
as well as my neighbors.” 

So the stranger went up to this man, who had 
been pointed out to him, and inquired whether 
he could tell him anything about the dreadful 
river. 

“Certainly,” said the man, “I shall be very 
glad to tell you any thing you wish to know. It 
is my duty, I am one of the ambassadors of the 
King’s Son. If you will come with me a little 
way out of the town, I will show you the river.’ 

So he led him over several green hills, and 
down into a deep valley, till they came to the 
edge of a whirling hurrying torrent, deep and 
swollen. It moved along with such a thunder- 
ing noise that the stranger shuddered and said: 

“I hope, sir, it is not true that all the people 
in the city are obliged to cross this river?” 

“ Yes, it is quite true,” answered the man. 

« Poor people!” said the stranger, “none of 
them can strive against such a stream as this; 
no doubt they are all borne away by the force 
of the torrent. Do you think any man could 
swim over here in safety ?” 

“No,” said the man looking very sorrowful, 
“ it is'quite impossible, and we should all be lost 
if it were not for the bridge.” 

“The bridge,” exclaimed the stranger very 
much surprised. “ No one told me there was a 
bridge.” 

“O, yes, replied the man, “there is a bridge a 
short distance higher up; it was built by the 
King’s Son, and by means of it we can pass in 
perfect safety.” 

“ What! may you all pass?” asked the stranger 
eagerly. 

“ Yes, all. The bridge is perfectly free, and 
is the only way of reaching the country beyond. 
All who try to swim over or cross in any other 
way will certainly be lost forever.” 

“Sir,” said the stranger, “if this be the case, 
I must hasten back to the city and tell the people 
that no more of them be lost in these swelling 
waters.” 

“You may certainly do so if you please,” re- 
plied the man, “but know first that all the 
— have been duly informed of the bridge. 

y brethren and myself spend nearly all our 
time in telling them of the goodness of the King’s 
Son, and how neither he nor his Father is willing 
that any should perish. But their pride is very 
great.” 

“What! so great that they would rather die 
than use the bridge?’ asked the stranger in 
astonishment. 





“Some of them have built up works of their 
own,” replied the man, “which they think are 
strong enough to bear them over into the King’s 
country ; others say they do not believe there is 
but one way of getting over; and some men 
throw themselves headlong into ‘the flood, saying 
they do not believe there is such a provision, or 
at least that it was not meant for them. But, 
as I told you before, it is perfectly free, and the 
voice of the King’s Son may sometimes be heard 
calling to the people over the flood, and inviting 
them to come to him; for, strange as it may 
seem to you, he loves them, though they are so 
backward to believe that he means them well.” 

“ What!” interrupted the stranger, “ does not 
the King’s Son repent of what he has done, is 
he not sorry that he built a bridge for such a 
thankless race ?” 

“No,” said the man, “though they slight his 
offers of safety he still sends ambassadors to call 
them to him, even at the very brink of the river. 
Nay, he often himself visits them, and by night, 
when all is still, he comes to their doors and 
knocks ; if any man will open to him he will 
enter and sup with him. He will tell him how 
he has loved our nation, and what he has done 
for our sake ; for indeed it cost him very dear to 
build that bridge, but now it stands stronger 
than a rock.” 

Now when the stranger heard this he wondered 
greatly at the ingratitude and foolishness of these 
people ; and, as he turned away, I went up to 
the ambassador and ventured to ask him the 
name of that city and the country it stood in. 

But it startled me beyond measure when he 
told me the name of that country; for it had the 
same name as my own!—Jean Ingelow. 








where it had been left burning, and as the ag 
cident occurred in the early morning, considep. 
able damage was done by the overheated stoyeg 
before the accident was discovered. Floors, wain. 
scotings, furniture, were scorched, and in map 
cases set on fire ; and in a-hardware store of the 
town assumed quite serious proportions, and 
inflicted a damage of some $3,000 before it wag 
put out. Many of the stoves had been left burn. 
ing all night in order to dry the cellars and 
rooms overflowed by a recent flood, and this of 
course increased the chances of mischief.i— The 
American. 


The Danger of Emotional Excitement.—The 
habit of reading sanguinary recitals, bristling 
with the details of the most hideous crimes, is one 
which can hardly fail to produce an unhealthy 
moral tone in those addicted thereto. Instances 
are not wanting in which the perusal of the 
legendary feats of Dick Turpin and his con- 
geners has paved the way to the commission of 
crime by young and inexperienced persons, to 
whom crime has been described with a halo of 
heroism and courage, in which, as a matter of 
fact, it is generally wanting. The Birmingham 
coroner recently held an “inquest on a youn 
woman, the circumstances of whose death open 
up another point of view in the harmful results 
which may accrue from inconsiderate tampering 
with the emotions. The young woman in ques- 
tion had been to a theatre. She was very much 
affected by what she saw, and took the earliest 
possible opportunity of putting an end to an 
existence which she had just seen depicted in 
gloomy colors. No doubt suicide is a compara- 
tively rare sequel to a theatrical performance; 
but there are moments, however, when the mind 
becomes more amenable to such enervating in- 
fluences; and there are persons who are constitu- 
tionally prone to experience violent emotional 
disturbance, and, on whose nervous system too 
dramatic a recital may produce a really dam- 
aging shock. Violent emotional disturbances, 
when frequently repeated, leave a mark on the 
mind akin to the wrinkles which follow their 
expression on the features, and disfigure one like 
the other. Too great care cannot “be shown in 
shielding the young and the emotionally weak 
from such influences, the effect of which may be 
injurious and lasting.—British Medical Gazette. 


A Large Dam.—It is proposed to build a wall 
across the San Mateo Canon, so as to form 3 
reservoir that will contain 32,000,000 gallons of 
water. The wall will be 700 feet long, 170 feet 
high, 175 feet thick at base, and 20 feet thick at 
top. 

An Old Form of Capital Punishment.—Death 
by precipitation is one of the oldest modes of 
capital punishment. It prevailed widely over 
the earth in primitive times. Traces and tradi- 
tions of it are found here and there in different 
countries, and in localities far apart. We can 
easily understand how this should be so, for in 
ancient times towns and villages were almost 
exclusively built upon elevated rocks and heights 
for the sake of security. The nucleus of a town 
was usually a large isolated rock, such as the 
rock of the Parthenon at Athens, the rock of the 
Palatine at Rome, the rock of the Chateau at 
Nice, and the rock of Zion at Jerusalem. Pre- 
cipitation among the Jews was one form of 
stoning, which was the recognized legal punish- 
ment for blashemy. Indeed, “ stoning,” as the 
Mishna informs us, was regarded as merely & 
term of hreaking the culprit’s neck. It was made 
imperative that “the house of stoning” as the 
place from which the criminal was cast down was 





























































Natural History, Science, &c. 


Lead Poison in Confectionery.—Several deaths 
have recently occurred in Philadelphia, which 
are attributed to the use, by bakers and confec- 
tioners, of a coloring material which contains 
Chromate of Lead. 


Petroleum of the United States and Russia.— 
“United States crude petroleum oil is to Russian 
crude as cream to skim milk. United States 
crude yields about 75 per cent. of the finest 
illuminating oil the world produces. Russian 
crude yields only about 29 per cent. of an infe- 
rior illuminating oil, United States crude yields 
about 12 per cent. naphtha or spirit of such a 
valuable character that it readily sells for 20 
per cent. per gallon more than the oil. Russian 
naphtha is unmarketable, and it is mostly burned 
to get rid of it. United States lubricating oils, 
another product of crude, are now so low in 
price, that Russian lubricating oils are practi- 
cally debarred from competition in many of the 
European markets. United States crude yields 
a considerable percentage of scale, used for 
eandle-making, and this is a product of great 
value ; weight for weight it is worth four times 
more than refined petroleum oil. The Baku 
crude yield no scale. Thus the United States, 
in the surpassing richness of its crude, has an 
enormous and unapproachable advantage over 
Russia.” —Pall Mall Gazette. 


Natural Gas.—The possibilities of danger from 
the use of natural gas were illustrated in a novel 
way at Johnstown, Pa., afew days ago. A bolt 
in the pressure regulator at the central station 
of the company, which supplies the natural gas, 
slipped out of position, and allowed the pressure, 
which is normally about two ounces to the square 
inch, to get as high as two pounds. The result 
was a tremendous outflow of gas at all points 
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alled, should be at least “two stories high ;” 
and it was the duty of the chief witness to pre- 
cipitate the criminal with his own hand. If he 
yas not killed at once by the fall, the second 
witness had to cast a stone on his heart; and, if 
he still survived, the whole people were to join 
together in putting an end to him with a shower 
of stones. This precipitation constituted an es- 
sential and humane feature in the act of stoning. 
Both modes we must regard as an exceedingly 
rimitive custom, the most natural method in 
which a rude people would wreak their vengeance, 
or inflict deserved punishment.— Quiver. 

Cotton Seed Oil—The English Mechanic says 
that “ Two-thirds of the cotton seed oil sold in 
the United States, goes to the makers of lard 
and butterine, and its use to the extent of about 
20 per cent. has, it is stated, been one of the most 

werful influences in reducing the price of 
fad. It is also being used for cooking, and a 
large proportion of the oils taken with salads 
and sardines, is the product of the cotton fields. 
Scientific men declare it is perfectly wholesome, 
and some even say it is better than animal fats. 
It is estimated that not far from 600,000 tons of 
cotton seed is used in this industry every year, 
and that from 400,000 to 500,000 barrels of 
crude oil are produced, half of which is export- 
ed from the States.” 

A Captive Bill-Fish—Recently a bill-fish was 
found on the sandy shore of the river at low 
tide. It was apparently unhurt, and twisted 
and squirmed vigorously, but did not move 
towards the receding waters as doubtless it desired 
to do. Why did it not leave with the tide? 
was the question asked by each of those who saw 
the struggling creature, but no one offered a 
solution of the problem. Reaching the spot, 
the cause was evident enough. The inquisitive 
bill-fish had snapped at the extended soft parts 
of an open mussel, and the enraged mollusk had 
closed its shell with a snap, and caught the fish 
by the lower jaw. The mussel showed no in- 
dination to relinguish its hold, and now that 
the water had gone, was evidently striving to 
bury itself in the sand until return of tide, as 
is their usual custom. It could not, however, 
drag the fish down with it, nor could the cap- 
tured bill-fish lift the mussel from its bed in the 
sand. Both were prisoners, each being the 
other’s jailer, so long as they chose to remain 
%. It was a most curious and instructive sight. 
—Upland and Meadow. 
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Items. 


—Prohibition in Maine.—The United States Gov- 
ernment has recently abolished the collectorships 
of Maine and Vermont, and merged them into that 
of New Hampshire, indicating that the revenue 
from the tax on spirits has decreased. An analysis 
of the Internal Revenue Statistics shows that while 
these taxes amounted last year to an average of 
$1.76 per head of the population of the United 
States, the amount collected in Maine was only four 
cents per head of the population of that State—of 
Which it is probable much came from apothecaries 
and druggists.— The Independent. 


—Belligerent Clergy.—The Executive of the Man- 
chester Peace Society (England) lately adopted a 
resolution expressing regret at “the belligerent and 
anti-Christian language’ used by the Bishop of 
Manchester in a public address. The resolution 
says: “In the judgment of this committee such ut- 
terances are singularly unfortunate and mischievous, 
as coming from a prominent representative of a 
Church professing to accept the teachings of the 
Prince of Peace.” 

The tendency of the Bishop’s speech was to sow 
the seeds of suspicion and jealousy towards Ger- 
many, Russia and the United States. Towards 


Germany because she had occupied a part of New 
Guinea in thePacific Ocean—asif England had the 
exclusive right of taking possession of unoccupied 
lands! Towards Russia for a similar reason, on 
account of her advances in Central Asia. Towards 
the United States because she has so long a frontier 
on Canada, across which she may at some time be 
tempted to take a hostile step. The policy which 
the Bishop suggests in face of the possible perils he 
foresees, 1s to make “every Englishman a match 
bodily and more than a match mentally and moral- 
ly for each foreigner, to make them so that 
they would die biting.” 

On this the Herald of Peace makes the following 
comment: “ Very curiously, surely, does this con- 
trast with the words of the Master whose spirit 
and teaching the Bishop professes to venerate: ‘ Be- 
hold I send you forth as lambs among wolves.’ This 
Christian prelate cannot conceive of men of dif- 
ferent races, or indeed of kindred races, existing 
side by side with any other feelings than those of 
‘malice and envy, hateful and hating one another; 
or in any other relation than that of vigilant and 
deadly antagonism.” 


— Moral Influence upon England of its Indian 
Empire.— The American refers to an article in The 
Pali Mall Gazette, which insists that the governing 
class which constitutes Imperial England, has been 
Paganized in belief and morals by the necessary 
methods of imperial government. These methods 
involve the transfer of a great body of Englishmen 
to a celibate life among a people who entertain 
low ideas of morality. The best of them resist the 
temptation of such a life, and keep themselves pure. 
The most behave as might be expected. And hav- 
ing thrown off the moral code of their country, they 
easily come to cast aside the theological belief on 
which that code rests, and to think that Christianity 
“makes too much of purity.” At the end of his 
term of service, and even during his leaves of ab- 
sence, the Anglo-Indian comes back to England as 
an influence for evil. He corrupts English “so- 
ciety,” and especially London, by his immorality 
and scepticism. 

—Secret Societies.—The Synod of the Reformed 
Presbyterian Church of America, in session at New- 
burg, New York, has adopted resolutions declaring 
“that secret societies, of which secrecy is an essen- 
tial characteristic, are, because of their secrecy, im- 
moral, selfish and unjust; that they are degrading 
and enslaving to the consciences of their members ; 
that, in addition to the secrecy of these fraternities, 
many of them are Christless, yet counterfeit the 
worship of the Church and obstruct her work, and, 
for that reason, as well as on account of the secrecy 
maintained, the members of such societies ought 
not to be admitted to the Church’s membership, and 
that the Synod enjoin the courts of this Church to 
refuse admission to the privileges of the Church to 
the members of all secret orders, and to exclude 
from the membership those belonging to such so- 
cieties, if there be any in the Church who may have 
crept in unawares.” 
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Some of our readers may remember the publi- 
cation in “ The Friend,” several weeksago, of some 
extracts from a letter written by a Friend in 
Kansas, expressing the difficulties occasioned 
him by the departure, among those he was con- 
nected with, from the principles and practices of 
our Society. 

Those extracts have drawn forth a communi- 
cation from another Friend in a different part of 
the West, who has found in them a description 
of his own experience,—as face answereth to face 
in a glass. A part of this is here inserted, with 
the hope that it may strengthen others in their 
efforts to hold fast to that which they have received 
from the Spirit of Christ, and not lose the bene- 


fits which flow from a faithful walking in the 
Light of the Lord. 


“T always hail the coming of “The Friend” 
with pleasure, as I find much therein to cheer 
me amid the trials and discouragements with 
which I have been and am still surrounded. 
And on the other hand, I often find my soul 
travailing in unison with it, on account of the 
degeneracy in our beloved Society. I believe 
the present low state of our Society on account 
of ritualism and a dependence on the ordinances, 
(so-called), had its beginnings many years ago. 
And I, with many others, on account of a low 
spiritual state, were more or less deceived thereby.” 

“Soon after coming here, my dear Heavenly 
Father was pleased to lead me in a way that I 
had not known before, and by His blessed Spirit 
enabled me to see many things in a very differ- 
ent light from that in which I once beheld them. 
Since that time I have believed it my duty to 
uphold the precious spiritual doctrines of our 
Society in all their fulness, and have endeavored 
by word and pen in my weak way, to labor with 
those members of our meeting who seemed dis- 
posed to assail them. I have passed through 
many trying seasons during this time, and have 
had to bear with many things that would have 
seemed very hard, had it not been that His loving 
hand was near to sustain. 

“But under the leading and influence of 
those connected with the Christian Worker of 
Chicago, our little meeting has steadily receded 
from the principles once held by Friends, until 
it seems there is but little done or said with 
which I dare unite, and it begins to feel as if I 
had no Christian home any more. 

“My heart was stirred within me as I read 
the touching quotations from tho letter of the 
minister in Kansas. His experience and feel- 
ings have been very much my own; and I 
doubt not there are many others scattered over 
this Western country who are now passing 
through this same lonely waiting. I still hope 
and believe that there are better times for us 
sometime in the future, and I suppose it is our 
Christian duty to patiently endure.” 

“There are two or three others of our little 
meeting who have remained steadfast through 
all these trials, and in our loneliness we often 
turn our mental eyes towards Philadelphia, 
believing that through your faithfulness, help 
may yet arise for us, the scattered sheep of our 
once united fold.” 


The members of Philadelphia Yearly Meeting 
may well feel humbled at the thought, that 
others are looking to them for sympathy and 
help; being conscious, as many of them are, of 
their own weakness, and of the need of strength 
from on High to maintain the holy warfare 
against the individual temptations that assail 
them, and against the evils which threaten the 
church collectively. But surely the knowledge 
that lovers of primitive Christianity elsewhere 
may be helped or hindered, according as they are 
faithful or otherwise, ought to animate them to 
increased earnestness in “walking worthy of the 
vocation wherewith they are called.” 


“ Friends’ Book and Tract Committee,” 56 
Lafayette Place, N. Y., inform that Katharine 
Backhouse of England, has placed at their dis- 
posal, for free distribution among Bible Schools 
and Meeting Libraries of Friends in America, 
250 copies of “ Witnesses for Christ and Memo- 
rials of Church Life, from the Fourth to the 
Thirteenth Century.” 

They say:—*“ These books will be mailed from 
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Europe, postage paid, direct to the officer of the 
Library who may be designated to receive it ; 
subject only to United States duty, which will be 
collected at place of delivery.” 


“ Assuredly the Lord has many servants with 
whom we are unacquainted: He has hidden ones 
whom we may never hear of in this world; and 
many a country, and many a city, would per- 
haps long ago have been as Sodom and Go- 
morrah, had not a small remnant of such been 
left in those places. 

‘The kingdom of God cometh not with ob- 
servation,’ for behold, ‘the kingdom of God is 
within you.’ We do not sufficiently consider 
this even as Elijah did not, and therefore we 
may often be mistaken with reference to this 
kingdom. It is not unfrequently the case, my 
brethren, that we measure the temple of God 
with a very incorrect measuring-line, and there- 
fore deceive ourselves as to its breadth and ex- 
tent. For instance, we are apt to take it for 
granted, that where there are no enlightened 
preachers there can be no true Christians: but 
where has God made the regeneration of his 
chosen entirely dependent on human instrumen- 
tality? Lo! in the midst of the desert He often 

lants, with his own hand, the loveliest roses. 
We are also apt to think, that where nothing is 
heard of awakenings, no awakenings take place. 
But must there be always a sound when it rains, 
and cannot children be born to the Lord as dew 
from the womb of the morning—silently and 
secretly, before day-break, and while multitudes 
are asleep.”—From Krummacher. 


SUMMARY OF EVENTS. 

Unirep Strats. -The total value of our exports of 
domestic breadstuffs during the twelve months which 
ended on Sixth Mo. 30th, was $162,426,194, against 
$122,810,379 during the preceding twelve months. 

Secretary Bayard has received a despatch from our 
Minister at Honolulu, dated 5th instant, saying that 
affairs were then quiet in Hawaii. 

The apple crop in Maine, which was expected to be 
henomenally large at the time the orchards were in 
lossom, has not “set” well, it is reported, and will not 

be by any means as bountiful as at first anticipated. 

It is reported from Pittsburg that, notwithstanding 
the shut down of the blast furnaces on account of the 
coke strike, the ore shipments from the lakes show a 
large increase over last year, and it is estimated that 
the production this year will be 1,000,000 tons in ex- 
cess of what it was in 1886. 

In the Woman’s Christian Temperance Convocation 
at Lake Bluff, on the 16th inst., Senator Colquitt, of 
Georgia, gave some details of what prohibition is doing 
in the South. In the twelve Southern States, he said, 
“there were fewer saloons to the population than in 
any other dozen States, not excepting Maine and 
Kansas. Local option had been adopted in Georgia 
and Alabama, and prohibition was a complete success.” 

In reply to the despatch published in this Summary 
two weeks ago, to the effect that “the closing of the 
saloons in Atcheson, Kansas, has cut off the most profit- 
able source of revenue, amounting to thousands of dol- 
lars a year, and, as a result, the city has not revenue 
to keep it going,” &e. Governor Martin, of Kansas, has 
since sent a long communication to the General Mana- 
ger of the Associated Press, in which he says: “I am 
thoroughly familiar with the condition of the city of 
Atcheson, and personally know that the statements em- 
bodied in the St. Joseph despatch are false and mislead- 
ing.” “The most wonderful era of prosperity, of ma- 
terial, moral and intellectual development, of growth 
in country, cities and towns, ever witnessed on the 
American continent, has been illustrated in Kansas 
during the six years since the temperance amendment 
to our Constitution was adopted, and especially during 
the past two years, the period of its most energetic and 
complete enforcement.” 

Jacob Sharp has been sentenced by Judge Barrett, 
in New York, to pay a fine of $5000 and be imprisoned 
in Sing Sing Penitentiary at hard labor for four years. 

In the last live pigeon shooting match in Louisiana, 
the contestants, with an exception or two, used assumed 


names, and “ one of the crack shots” stated to a writer 
who communicates the information to the Picayune, 
that he would never again indulge in the cruel sport, 
and that he believed the last match in which live 
pigeons would be used had taken place in that section. 
This is encouraging. 

The city of St. Paul was visited on the night of the 
13th inst., by countless swarms of what are called “ day 
bugs,” which swarmed around the gas lamps and elec- 
tric lights, and covered buildings and the ground. In 
one place they covered the pavement to the depth of 
over a foot. 

The deaths in this city last week numbered 543, 
which was 12 less than during the previous week, and 
95 more than during the corresponding period last 
year. Of the whole number, 276 were males and 267 
females: 224 adults and 319 minors: 224 being under 
one year of age: 108 died of cholera infantum; 57 of 
consumption of the lungs; 28 of convulsions; 27 of 
marasmus; 24 of inanition; 21 of diseases of the heart ; 
20 of inflammation of the stomach and bowels; 20 of 
inflammation of the brain, and 15 of debility. 

Markets, &c.—U.S8. 43’s, 109; 4’s, 127}; currency 6’s, 
123 a 134. 

Cotton was dull at 11 cts. for middling uplands. 

Feed was quiet and unchanged. Winter bran, $l5a 
$i6 per ton. 

Flour and Meal.—Flour was dull, but steadily held. 
Sales of 125 barrels Pennsylvania straight, at $4.20; 
375 barrels Ohio straight, at $4.40 a $4.50; 500 barrels 
winter patent, at $4.60 a $4.75; 125 barrels Minnesota, 
clear, at $4.10, and 625 barrels do. patent, at $4.60 a 
$4.85. Rye flour, $2.60 a $2.75 per barrel. 

Grain.—Wheat was quiet, and No. 2 red closed at 
803 cts. bid and 81 cts. asked. Corn was nominal at 
443 a 45} cts. Oats were a shade firmer at 38} a 384 
cts. per bushel. 

Beef cattle were in fair request and lower, at 3}.a 
5} ets. 

Sheep were higher for good and lower for common, 
at 14 a 54 cts. 

Hogs were fairly active and }c. higher, at 7} a 8 cts. 

Fore1cn.—The Coercion Bill is being discussed in 
the English House of Lords. 

A British commission of scientific men, appointed 
last year to inquire into Louis Pasteur’s treatment of 
hydrophobia, have just reported to Parliament. In it 
they state :— 

“The committee think it therefore certain that the 
inoculations practiced by L. Pasteur have prevented 
the occurrence of hydrophobia in a large proportion 
of those, who, if they had not been so inoculated, 
would have died of that disease; and his discovery 
shows that it may become possible to arrest by inocu- 
lation, even after infection, other diseases besides hy- 
drophobia. His researches have also added very 
largely to the knowledge of the pathology of hydro- 
phobia, and supplied a sure means of determining 
whether an animal which has died under suspicion of 
rabies was really affected with that disease or not.” 

The Sultan of Turkey has persisted in his refusal to 
sign the convention with England in reference to 
Egypt in its present form, notwithstanding he is ur- 
gently advised to ratify it by both Germany and Italy. 
The London Standard says: “The break-down of the 
Egyptian Convention is a decided advantage to Eng- 
land, who stands unpledged before Europe, and may 
continue the occupation of Egypt as long as considered 
necessary.” 

A despatch from Constantinople dated Seventh Mo. 
18th, says: Kiampil Pasha, the Grand Vizier, has re- 
signed. The resignation was in consequence of a 
violent article published in the Mizam attacking the 
Grand Vizier, the Cabinet and the whole administra- 
tion, which was inspired by the Sultan in order to 
excite public indignation against them and thus cover 
his own responsibility in connection with the Egyptian 
convention. 

On the 15th, Prince Ferdinand of Saxe-Coburg- 
Gotha received the deputation sent to officially notify 
him of his election to the Bulgarian throne. In his 
reply he said: “If I should follow my heart’s impulse, 
I would hasten to Bulgaria and put myself at the 
head of the nation. But the Prince elected ruler of 
Bulgaria must respect treaties. Such respect will in- 
crease the strength of the Bulgarian Government and 
assure the grandeur and prosperity of the nation. I 
hope to justify the Porte’s confidence and obtain the 
consent of the Powers, and to regain in time Russia’s 
sympathy, to which Bulgaria owes her freedom. I 
hope to prove my devotion to Bulgaria when the 
moment comes. Courage, prudence, unity and pa- 
triotism, with which God has blessed Bulgaria, 
promise a brilliant future for her.” 


Russia has replied to the circular note in i 
to the Bulgarian question issued by the Porte, 
reply states that, while there is personally no objection 
against Prince Ferdinand as ruler of Bulgaria, Rugsis 
declines to accept the decision of the present Sobranje, 

Germany, Austria, and Italy reply that they wil] 
accept any solution of the question which is based on 
the Berlin treaty. 

At 8 o’clock of the morning of the 17th instant, 
slight shocks of earthquake were felt in Sicily and 
along the Italian coasts. Mt. Etna is in a state of 
eruption. No damage is reported. 


‘ RECEIPTS. 

Received from Lydia T. King, Pa., $8, being $2 
each for herself, Joseph E. Mickle, Thomas Evans, and 
Lydia K. Edge, vol 61; from Jacob Edge, Pa., $2, vol, 
61; from Emeline E. Hilyard, N. J., $2, vol. 61; from 
Mary Ann Haines, N. J., $2, vol. 61; from Charlotte 
P. Tilton, N. J., $2, vol. 61, and from Henry Briggs, 
Ohio, $4, for vols. 60 and 61. 


Remittances received after Fourth-day morning, will not 
appear in the Receipts until the following week. 


WANTED, 

Teachers for the Adelphi School, Principal and 
Assistant, to enter upon duty at opening of school 
Ninth Mo. Ist, 1887. Apply to 

Israel H. Johnson, 809 Spruce Street, 
Geo. S. Hutton, 22 N. Front “ 
Wn. T. Elkinton, 178. Front “ 


NEW PUBLICATIONS. 
The Tract Association of Friends has just issued the 
following new Tracts : 
“The Remedy for Intemperance,” 
“ Kindness and Gentleness,”’ ‘ 
“The Divine Pa” gk se ew a 
“The Origin and Object of Civil Gov- 
ernment ;” translated into German 
by Frederick Miiller, ci. oe 
Also the following old Tracts from new electrotype 
olates : 
= Brief Account of Hannah Garretson. A striking in- 
stance of the work of Divine Grace.” Abridged 
from the Memoir of H.G. . . . . . 8 pages, 
“Some Account of the life of Captain Paul 
yi ae ae a a 
“ Military Glory,” by Jonathan Dymond, .12 “ 
“Brief Memoir of P. W. Hall, aged nearly 
IS:VOOth, 5 ke 8 te 8 we ee 
WESTTOWN BOARDING SCHOOL. 
Until further notice the stage will connect with the 
trains which leave Broad St. Station at 7.07, 8.53, 2.47 
and 4.55; and at other times on timely notice being 
sent to J.G. WrLiiaMs, Supt. 


. 


Diep, at the residence of his son, Robert Taber, in 
Massachusetts, on Third Mo. 29th, 1887, Francis 
Taser, aged 83 years and 6 months, an esteemed 
member of New Bedford Monthly Meeting of Friends. 
This, our dear aged Friend, had endeavored through 
a long life, to follow his Lord and Saviour in the way 
of his leadings, though often in the way of the cross, 
He passed through many painful vicissitudes and trials, 
hard to bear; but we trust they were sanctified to him, 
and tended to prepare him for his everlasting habita- 
tion. He was strongly attached to the principles and 
testimonies of our religious Society, and his spirit was 
often clothed with mourning because of the departures 
therefrom, so prevalent of late years. He was at times 
engaged in public testimony in our meetings, to the 
comfort of faithful Friends. For several years he a 
peared to be quietly awaiting his release; and his 
friends feel an assurance, that through redeeming love 
and mercy his purified spirit has been admitted toa 
mansion of everlasting rest and peace. 

, at his residence in Guthrieville, Pennsylvani 
Fourth Mo. 4th, 1887, Win~1AM WINDLE, a valu 
member of Bradford Monthly and Caln Particular 
Meeting, in the 84th year of his age. 

——, at her residence, 809 Spruce St , Philadelphia, 
Pa., on Seventh-day evening, Sixth Mo. 18th, 1887, 
SARAH MARSHALL, aged nearly 76 years. She bores 
serious, and proved incurable, ailment for years with- 
out a complaint or murmur. Grateful to the Lord for 
his blessings, she looked daily to Him for strength. 
With full faith in his atoning blood and sacrifice, she 
relied on her crucified and risen Lord; not for works 
of righteousness, but of his unbounded mercy, she was 
assured near her close that salvation awaited her. 
“Blessed are the pure in heart, for they shall see God.” 
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